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with the inspired air, we shall seem to be justified in
holding that the side chambers, like the inferior turbi-
nated bone, may be regarded as a warming apparatus
for the inspired air.

They have, moreover, a further significance in
connection with the formation of articulate sounds,
when they take part in the resonance of the nasal
cavity.

In conclusion, we must draw attention to the relation
of the superior ethmoidal fissure to the chamber of the
organ of smell. The upward course of this fissure in
front of the body of the sphenoid, and the way in which
it cuts through the turbinated plate of the ethmoid
covered by the olfactory mucous membrane, would seem
to stand in contradiction to the description we have
already given of the chamber of the organ of smell, as
being entirely isolated from the direct current of air
through the nose. If, however, we look at the relation
more closely, we shall find in the arrangement of this
fissure another cause for the isolation just mentioned.
The fissure, namely, takes up that smaller portion of the
exhaled air which forces its way over the posterior root
of the middle turbinated bone in the direction of the
chamber of the organ of smell. This side stream can,
however, never reach the chamber of the organ of smell,
for it is conducted by the fissure into the sphenoidal
sinus and the posterior ethmoidal cells, and that portion
of it which cannot force its way into these cavities is
thrown back by the wall in which the fissure terminates
into the'great current of air below. In complete accord-
ance with this, we find that odorous substances entering
through the posterior nares are not so easily perceived
as those which come in through the nostrils with the
inspired air.